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Peculiarity of women’s clubs is the passion 
for self-improvement that appears to pos- 
sess the members. Classes for study in 

working-girls’ clubs, where the educational de- 
fects are radical and need attention, seem emi- 
nently fit. And that Society women who have am- 
ple time for social intercourse should endeavor to 
differentiate their club meetings from five o’clock 
tea gatherings or afternoon visits by introducing 
mental exercises is reasonable. 

But it is surprising that professional women in 
their club meetings resolve themselves into audi- 
ences and debaters. Women of this class are al- 
most invariably fairly well educated to start with, 
and they are compelled, in the pursuit of their 
chosen calling, to read and study in private. Their 
willingness to waste time listening to the half- 
baked theorizings of one of their number on top- 
ics that have already received expert treatment in 
periodicals and books is perplexing. 

The professional woman is more often than not 
a stranger in large cities, her home a boarding- 
house, and it seems natural that she should desire 
to use her club for social purposes solely. Why 
make it a sort of University Extension or Chau- 
tauqua Circle Annex ? 

It may be indignantly asked whether a change 
to the alleged gossiping and alcoholic practices of 
men’s clubsis advocated. Heaven forbid! It is 
merely suggested that professional women might, 
with profit to themselves, slake their thirst for 
knowledge in private and develop their clubs in 
the line of good libraries and well-cuisined res- 
taurants, and make them places of rest and in- 
formal recreation. The Century Club is, in many 
particulars, an excellent model for a properly 
conducted professional woman's club. 


He scientist’s usual attitude toward religious 

I teachers and their followers is one of un- 

compromising contempt. The one poses 

as the painstaking investigator and the other is 

sneered at as a blind believer in traditional creeds. 

The self-satisfaction of the scientist on this point 
seems hardly justified by recent occurrences. 


Ever did religionist, not even the most 
straightlaced Puritan, exhibit more big- 
otry of belief than has been displayed 

during the last few years by the gentlemen of 
facts and deductions. The foregoing reflections 
are suggested by the recent announcement that 
Dr. Koch has discovered a sure cure (by inocula- 
tion) for diphtheria. Physicians have guaranteed 
it, and the municipal authorities are being urged 
to set up the necessary appliances for the prac- 
tical working of this anti-diphtheretic mill. 

The layman confesses to being surprised at this 
interest in Koch. ‘Three years ago Koch was 
heralded as the deliverer of the human race from 
the curse of tuberculosis. The medical fraternity 
tumbled over one another in their haste to pros- 
trate themselves before his cure.. They were 
volubly enthusiastic, and as soon as possible they 
showed their faith by works, with disastrous re- 
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sults to their patients, whereupon the cure was 
quietly shelved. Dr. Koch explained that the ex- 
ploitation of the infallible remedy was premature, 
and that is the last the laity has heard of the sure 
cure for consumption. 


He learned and scientific practitioners seem 
in no wise disconcerted by the ill-success 
of the first alleged all-cure, since they 

guarantee and endorse the diphtheretic one. Their 
faith in any cure labeled Koch is apparently un- 
questioning. Pasteur is another discoverer who 
has led his brethren by the nose, and the figure 
he has made them cut is neither dignified nor in- 
telligent. 

Koch's tuberculosis cure and Pasteur’s hydro- 
phobia cure are a pretty brace of cures (?) fora 
medical man to have swallowed, and he is now 
in the act of subscribing to the very latest—the 
diphtheretic. It hardly becomes him to sneer at 
any religionist, however blindly the latter pins his 
faith on a creed that others have discovered. 


Eligious cant deserves all the ridicule it gets. 
and art cant is not a whit more admir- 
able. The Living Pictures fancy is at 

present prevalent at several theatres in New York, 
and the pretense is made that the very large audi- 
ences they draw are attracted by the art quality 
of the exhibitions. We are asked to believe that 
a public which all summer long has encouraged 
the gross indecencies of the average roof-garden 
(and which has never been but meagerly repre- 
sented at even the finest local picture exhibit, 
although works by the most famous foreign and 
native artists have been shown,) has suddenly 
developed a fervid longing for pictorial art pre- 
sented in tableau form. Surely, this is a story 
for the marines. 


Y far the greatest number of paintings se- 
letted for reproduction have for the subject 
partly nude women, posed in attitudes that 

are more or less suggestive. No series of Liv- 
ing Pictures has yet been presented that did not 
include a very heavy proportion of these semi- 
nudes. If these frank exhibitions are pleasing to 
the public there is, apparently, nothing to prevent 
its enjoyment of this form of pastime ; but at least 
those who support these shows should not be al- 
lowed to masquerade as students or lovers of art. 

It is, emphatically, not the art that attracts 
them, a fact of which they are perfectly well 
aware. When the Living Pictures reproduce 


‘only paintings of peasant life, marines, copies of 


famous portraits, bits of landscape (with figures, 
of course), and the numerous other picturesque and 
famous original compositions that do not require 
the employment of semi-nude women, and the 
public flock by thousands, month after month, 
to revel in the beauties of the artistic presenta- 
tions, then, and not until then, will the public earn 
a right to be regarded as a lover of Art. At 
present the public is a not very reverential student 
of partially clothed Nature. 
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DRIVING FROM TEE—ADDRESSING THE BALL 
(This series of drawings (to be continued) was made from 


poses given to the artist by William Dunn, greenkeeper of 
the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club.) 


THE SKETCH-BOOK OF A 
BOULEVARDIER 


GREETINGS IN THE MARKET PLACE 


FROM 


A LADY. 
A GENTLEMAN. 
A SECOND GENTLEMAN. 


at the bathing hour. 
Crowds of women in flowered muslin 
dresses and large hats, sitting about with their 
feet on the lower rungs of other women’s 
chairs; crowds of girls, slim-skirted and 
sailor-hatted, walking up and down on the 
board walk; crowds of men, smooth-faced 
and with eyeglasses, lounging about and 
eyeing the world with a lazy affectation of 
ennui; shy bathers skurrying bashfully down 
to the water and creeping droopingly up from 
the water; a great wash of tranquil, shining 
sea; a blaze of bright, hot sun, and the smell 
of the salt main in everybody’s nostrils. 

The lady is discovered sitting on a wooden 
chair near the promenade; she is a demure 
and dignified looking young person, who ap- 
pears to be deeply occupied in reading a 
yellow-covered book entitled, The Prose 
Dramas of Hendrik Ibsen. She wears a blue- 
and-white striped cotton dress, with a white 
ribbof# high about her throat and another tight 
about her waist, a white sailor hat on her 
copper-colored hair, white shoes and loose 
white gloves. She has an attractive profile 
and a warmly pale cheek. She seems en- 
grossed in her book, but, without lifting her 
eyelids, she has observed that the gentleman 
sitting just opposite has swept her absently in 
the occasional broad glance of indifference 
with which, from time to time, he favors the 
assemblage. 


CEeNE: ‘The bath-house balconies at Nar- 
S ragansett Pier 





VOGUE 


The gentleman sitting opposite reads a copy 
of The Boston Traveler. He is tall, thin, 
near upon forty, wears a pince-nez and looks a 
personage. He has seen the lady; his eye 
rests upon her with the coldness of unseeing 
pre-occupation and he resumes his paper. He 
is not in a good humor; he has taken the 
wrong train from Boston and is four hours too 
early for an appointment to meet his brother 
and his wife, the latter a Californian. The 
marriage was a great blow, but one must stand 
by one’s family, especially when it’s a 
fine one. 

THE GENTLEMAN (thinks): “ What a con- 
founded bore this all is! Here I've got to sit 
until that fool of a boy chooses to put in an 
appearance." (Turns his paper; his eye 
again falls on the lady and rests. on her for a 
languidly investigating moment.) ‘ That’s 
rather a pretty woman— good expression. 
Then I’ve got to be idiot enough to take the 
wrong train, get here at eleven in the morning 
and have to wait till three in the afternoon 
until this young jackanapes turns up.’ (Goes 
back to his paper in moody irritation. ) 

Tue Lapy (reading assiduously): ‘* That's 
not a bad-looking man. It’s very odd, too, 
but his face is distinctly familiar. What a 
blessing it would be if he was somebody I'd 
known once before.” (Turns a page and bites 
her lip in deep absorption.) “I’m so bored I 
would meet my deadliest enemy withjoy. What 
a nuisance Society is with its stupid little laws! 
He doesn’t know a soul, and I don’t know a 
soul ; and yet, if we spoke to each other it 
would be tearing all the proprieties up by the 
roots.” 

Tue GenTLeman (carefully turning his 
paper inside out and running his fingers along 
the fold): ‘ Very bad style, most of these 
women. That girl opposite seems a lady. 
She looks lonely, doesn’t seem to know any- 
body. She has a very demure air—might be a 
Philadelphian ; but they don’t have that dead 
white skin and reddish hair in Philadelphia.” 
(Looks at his watch.) ‘‘ Three more hours!”” 

Tue Lapy (turning a page of her book 
and changing the position of her head as her 
eyes peruse the new leaf): “He is dying to 
talk to me, simply dying! Oh, why isn’t there 
someone here to introduce us? If we were 
only walking on the beach I might pretend to 
be overcome by the sun and sink into a beach 
chair and beg fora glass of water. I couldn't 
be overcome by the sun here under cover. 
Besides, forty other people would go for the 
glass of water. What a bore !” 

Tue GENTLEMAN (holding up his paper 
interestedly): “She has noticed me, but she’s 
rather clever. She has never once looked this 
way. I wonder what she’s reading?’ (Drops 
his other papers on the floor, and, as he stoops 
to pick them up, steals a glance at the title of 
her book.) “Ibsen—that sounds as if she 
might be Bostonian. She looks more like 
that ; but she is too stylish, too pretty.” 

Tue Lapy: “ I am certain I have met him 
before. I wonder if I bowed to him 
what he would do? I should die of 
mortification if he were to look des- 
perately surprised. But I look so 
staid, and quiet and homespun among 
all these gay butterflies that he never 
would suspect that I wasn’t sure of 
his identity. It would be so silly to 
Jet the one person I know in all this 
crowd go by without a word.”” 

Tue GENTLEMAN (deeply interest- 
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ed): ‘She nasn’t turned a page for several 
minutes. I don’t think she’s a Bostonian.” 

Tue Lapy (drawing her brows together in 
the absorbing interest of the Prose Dramas) : 
‘‘ The only unoccupied chair near me is the 
one I have my parasol and cape on. If he did 
come up and speak to me and I found I was 
mistaken in thinking I'd known him before, I 
would not offer him this chair, and he would 
soon have to go. Whereas, if he turned out 
to be a friend of my childhood I could take 
up the cape and parasol, we could have a little 
talk of old times, and in a few minutes I could 
find out just where I'd met him before. It 
seems so odd that I can’t remember it.”” 

Tue GENTLEMAN (rising and gathering up 
his papers with pensive deliberation) : ‘* I wish 
I knew her.”” 

Tue Lapy (languidly raising her eyes from 
the page): “He's going! How ghastly! 
Oh, I know I once knew him! He's going 
to pass this way. Do I dare?’ (Turns her 
head with slow indifference, meets his eyes, 
breaks into a startled, charming smile and 
bows with a graceful inclination of the head. 
The gentleman neither tears his hat off in be- 
wildered surprise nor looks astounded gratifica- 
tion. He is equal to the occasion, returns the 
salutation with politely tranquil slowness, and 
stops near her chair. 

Tue Lapy (very charmingly, but secretly 
frightened at her own daring): “I’m so glad 
to see you again ; at first, I wasn’t sure that it 
was you.” 

Tue GENTLEMAN: ‘I saw you didn’t 
recognize me directly."’ (Aside) “ Who on 
earth is she? I haven't the least recollection 
of ever having seen her before.” 
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DRIVING FROM TEE—BEGINNING OF STROKE 
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Tue Lapy: “Then you recognized me? 
How unkind of you not to come up at once 
and speak to me.”” 

‘THE GENTLEMAN (laughing and looking at 
the chair with the parasol and the cape on it) : 
“T was a little bit afraid; you were forgetful 
and I was timid. Suppose you had failed to 
remember me, how would I have felt ?”’ 

Tue Lapy (aware of the direction of his 
eyes, but taking no apparent notice of it) : 
‘*Oh, but I never do forget for long ; I re- 
membered you in the end; I might have 
remembered you sooner if you hadn't kept 
your paper up so much ; I couldn't see through 
The Boston Traveler. Do you suppose”’ 
(ingenuously) ‘*any one ever did see through 
any thing that came from Boston ?” 

Tue GENTLEMAN (aside): ‘She doesn’t 
come from Boston, at any rate.” (Aloud) 
‘<I don’t know; I've been seen through quite 
often.”” 

Tue Lapy (aside, catching at the straw) : 
“ He’s from Boston—that’s one point for me. 
But have I ever in my life known anyone from 
Boston, or have I never seen this man before ? 
I'm afraid I've done a dreadful thing!” 
(Aloud) ‘*And how is dear old Boston? 
Are the common and—er—Faneuil Hall, and 
—er—um—Plymouth Rock, all as charm- 
ingly patriotic and characteristic as ever?” 
(Aside, somewhat breathless) ‘‘ I don’t know 
another thing in Boston. If I can’t turn the 
conversation I am lost.”” 

Tue GENTLEMAN (with an air of languid 
reminiscence): ‘ Boston is always Boston. 
You were there in ° 

Tue Lapy (with sudden pretty eagerness 
sweeping up her cape and parasol): ‘* Oh, 
what a stupid I am, keeping this seat all this 
time and never asking you to sit down”? ; 
(looking up with a soft siren smile) ‘* won't 
you?” 

Tue GENTLEMAN (taking the seat, the par- 
asol, and a new grip on the conversation): ‘I 
suppose you haven't been here long ? Nobody 
comes to Narragansett before the beginning of 
July.” 

Tue Lapy (feeling herself safe): ‘Oh, 
no, just a day or two. We came straight up 
from New York, you know. It was so hot 
there.”” 

Tue GenTLEMAN (aside): ‘<I’m on the 
track now. She’s come from New York, but 
she is not a New Yorker. They're never in 
the city as late as this." (Aloud) “ Oh, in 
New York at this season one feels as if they 
would like to take off their flesh and sit in 
their bones, as Sydney Smith says.”” 

Tue Lapy (still feeling safe): «* Well, you 
know, I like hot weather. We have so little 
at home. Summer is really chilly there.”’ 

Tue GENTLEMAN (aside): “ Where the 
deuce can ‘home’ be ?—the arctic regions? 
Have I ever been a polar explorer? Have I 
ever lived in Canada? This charming girl is 
certainly not one of the ladies of the Esqui- 
maux village at the World’s Fair. I'll makea 
bold coup.’” (Aloud) “ Yes, it’s always 
cold up there. But I suppose the snow was 
melted when you left?” 

Tue Lapy (in a high key of amused sur- 
prise): “ Snow!"” (then restraining herself 
suddenly) “Oh, yes, it was quite gone.’ 
(Pauses with quickened breathing and looks 
about her with an uneasy, wandering eye.) 

Tue GenTLEMAN (aside): “She's really 
very pretty. I must find out who she is. 
Seems odd that she doesn’t give me some clue. 
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If she comes from such a cold place I suppose 
she never swims.”’ (Aloud) “ Have you tried 
the bathing yet?” 

Tue Lapy (very enthusiastic and quite 
forgetful): ‘I went in two hours after I got 
here and swam to the farthest raft. You 
know, we love swimming so at home. And 
you can really swim there all the year round, 
if you don’t mind the water being a little 
cold.”” 

Tue GENTLEMAN (in an absent tone, occu- 
pied in folding his papers): ‘*I don’t like 
those swimming-bath places, though, do you ?” 

Tue Lapy (quite off her guard): “ No, I 
hate them. In the ocean, I mean.”’ 

THe GENTLEMAN (aside): ‘* She lives on 
the sea-board, somewhere on the Atlantic, 
where it is warm enough to swim all the year 
round. A Southerner! Charleston or Sa- 
vanah! Now I'm on the right scent.’ 
(Aloud) ‘* But you have your compensating 
defects down there—your earthquakes. I'd 
rather not be able to swim all the year around 
and give up earthquakes.”’ 

Tue Lapy (laughing with good heart) : 
“Oh, but our earthquakes are such little bits 
of affairs, just a little shake-up and there you 
are. It lends a zest to life.’ 

THe GENTLEMAN (aside): Calls an earth- 
quake that tries to knock down a city a little 
shake-up. Ill make myself sure, however.”’ 
(Aloud) ‘*Do you know, I often wonder 
why Columbus when he was. cruising about 
among the West Indies didn’t push his fortunes 
a little farther north and drop into your bay.” 

Tue Lapy (staring for a moment, then 
biting her red under lip to keep down immod- 
erate laughter): ** Oh, poor old Columbus ! 
You expect a great deal of him. He wouldn't 
be back yet if he tried that, unless he could go 
by the Panama Canal.”” 

THe GENTLEMAN (openly 
‘¢ The Panama Canal ?”” 

Tue Lapy (in a terrified aside): “ What 
an idiot ITamj; what a box I’m in! I've 
never met this man before, I'm certain now ; 
he'll think I'm mad. Let him; it’s better to 
be a lunatic than to bow to a man you don’t 
know. I've got to get out of this, somehow, 
no matter what I say. I must change the sub- 
ject, if I have to ask him riddles, or how old 
he is.” (Aloud, with a sweet, smiling oblivi- 
ousness of the previous subject of conversa- 
tion) ‘*I wonder if that poor surfman, row- 
ing up and down there in the sun, ever feels 
seasick.” (Sighs with gentle relief and looks at 
the gentleman with eyes of placid and unmioved 
serenity.) 

Tue GENTLEMAN (aside, fastening upon 
her a pondering gaze): ‘* Now, what did that 
rapid change of front mean? It looks a little 
bit as if she didn’t want me to locate her. 
The Panama Canal would lead to — great 
powers, a Mexican! She may have been sent 
to this country to school; it’s a clue worth 
following.” (Aloud) “That poor surfman 
who has your pity is a regular water dog ; he 
is burnt so brown that he reminds me of those 
men who row out to the steamer at Mazatlan 
and want to sell you fruit. Apropos of that 
part of the country, how is President Diaz?” 

Tue Lapy: ‘*I hope he’s very well ; but 
I could tell you beiter how he is if I knew 
who he was.”” 

Tue GENTLEMAN : 
your President !” 

Tue Lapy (indignantly): * Indeed, I do ; 
if I did nothing but look at the pictures in the 
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“ What, don't know 
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comic papers I should feel myself intimate 
with President Cleveland; but he’s a great 
admiration of mine; I am glad that my State 
went for him at the last election.”’ 

Tue GENTLEMAN (aside): ‘ Her State—of 
course she’s an American.” (Aloud, and 
speaking in a tone touched with melancholy) 
«« Like to hear a person allude to her State ; 
so few people have Statesnow. We are born 
in one State, grow up in another and emigrate 
to a third.” (Pauses encouragingly and ab 
sently folds up the parasol.) 

Tue Lapy (very pensive and rather confi- 
dential): “I have had no such interesting 
wanderings. This is the first time I have 
ever been outside my native State.”’ 

Tue GENTLEMAN (aside, his eyes on the 
parasol): “ And I've never been farther west 
than Chicago, farther south than Washington 
and farther north than Boston. I've met her 
inside that circle. I have her now.’’ (Aloud) 
‘Compared to you I am a regular 
Wandering Jew, though I have 
only been outside Massachusetts 
to go to Washington and, of 
course, New York and Chicago on 
business. One doesn’t count Eu- 
rope. That's a narrow radius of 
travel for an American.” 

Tue Lapy (gaily): “ Very.” 
(Looks at him, laughing lightly ; i 
suddenly remembers her last re- 
mark, grows blankly grave, blushes 
furiously and, with a supreme 
effort at coolness, twists round 
in her chair and lowers her 
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** GAME OF CROQUET IN REJANE’S GARDEN”’ 


head to peer at the Casino clock under the 
awning. Aside) ‘I’m lost! I must either 
tell the most dreadful lies—and how can I 
invent good ones at such a crisis ?—or fly.” 
(Aloud, in the softly high key of surprise) 
«One! Really! who would have thought it? 
I must be going, or I shall be late for lunch. 
My parasol, please” (stretching out a small, 
loosely gloved hand). 

THe GENTLEMAN (aside): ‘I can’t let her 
go this way, just on the threshold of discov- 
ery.” (Pretends to drop the parasol and, 
bending down, tries fumblingly to pick it up. 
Aloud) “And then we may be natives of 
the same State. Who knows’’ (with an insin- 
uating smile and keeping hold of the parasol) 
—‘* we may be cousins?’ 

Tue Lapy (rising and making a nervous 
pretense of shaking the sand off her cape) : 
«* Of course, how delightful! But have you 
the strawberry mark on your left arm? For I 
haven’ t.”” ‘ 

At this juncture a new figure comes into 
sight, walking briskly up the board promenade. 
It is that of a tall, thin young man in a suit 
of loose gray tweed. He eyes the scattered 
couples and lounging promenaders with a keen 
quick glance, which, passing over them, lights 
suddenly on the lady and gentleman. With a 
smothered ejaculation of pleased surprise he 
hurries toward them, crying ina jolly young 
voice : 

«« Well, this is a meeting!” 
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Tue Lapy (starting up and dropping her 
book and parasol in the suddenness of the 
movement): “ My husband !”” 

Tue GENTLEMAN (raising his brows in a 
more repressed surprise): * My brother !"’ 

SEconD GENTLEMAN: “ Well, what luck ?” 
(Grasping the hand of gentleman and looking 
at the lady): “ Dear old boy! I’m so awfully 
glad to see you! You expected us both to 
meet you here at three, but we've really been 
up here for several days. It was too hot in 
New York. We've been burnt out. I 
wouldn't go back there to bury a dog. This 
morning I had to get up early and go to 
Providence on some bothering business. But” 
(a sudden look of puzzled surprise flashing 
over his face) “ you were talking? You'd 
met before ? *’ 

Tue GENTLEMAN: “ Yes, we’d—ah—met 
before, it appears.” (Aside) ‘¢ They said she 
was a Californian, and she herself says she was 
never before outside her native State. I must 
have met her in a previous existence when we 
were both elephants or birds of paradise.”’ 

Tue Lapy (laughing unrestrainedly) : 
“ Well, this is really a good joke. I thought 
I'd met you before, your face was so strangely 
familiar. I knew I'd seen it somewhere, and 
look” (indicating her husband) “there is 
where I’ve seen it. You are as much alike as 
if you had been twins.” 

THe GENTLEMAN (to his brother, laughing) : 
“ This is the first time my likeness to you was 
ever known to be of any advantage to me.” 
(To the lady) “It gave me an hour of your 
society that otherwise I would have missed.” 

Tue Lapy: “ How fortunate it was that 
you turned out to be Jack’s brother. It would 
have been rather ghastly for me if you'd been 
anybody else’s.”” 


Tue GENTLEMAN : “ For me it would have 
been tragic—I could never then have been 
your brother-in-law.” 

Tue Seconp GENTLEMAN: “ Come, let’s 
go and get some luncheon. What's the mat- 
ter with ‘a large, cold bottle and a small, hot 
bird?” 

Tue Lapy (still laughing, as they turn and 
saunter down the board walk toward the Ca- 
sino): “I can’t help laughing when I think 
how puzzled you must have been and how 
confident I was that I'd met you _ before 
somewhere.”* 

Tue Seconp GENTLEMAN: “ Well, my 
dear, you might as well remember for your 
future guidance that I’ve got no more brothers. 
There are only two of us and we're both here.” 

Geraldine Bonner. 





FROM CORNELIUS 


Think you may be amused by the follow- 
I ing extracts from an article in a promi- 
nent Journal de Mode published here. 
After starting off with the statement that La 
Mode is the real god whom all must bow 
down and worship, it calls attention to the ab- 
solute necessity for all the fashionable world to 
keep up with the changes and innovations as 
they are introduced. It is now necessary to 
shake hands violently with the elbow at the 
level of the shoulder, and the hand at the level 
of the eye. In France the Mode has adopted 
certain habits and customs of Russia, England 
and America. From the perfide Albion comes 
the bizarre and shocking mode of suppressing 
the chemise and replacing it by a maillot de 
soie (silk tights), thus doing away with stock- 
ings and garters. Americans do away with 
underskirts and line their skirts with several 
balazeuses. Some wear trousers over their 
tights, but they are made in drab mastic, pearl- 
gray in color, lined with satin ; others have 
nothing but the corset over the simple maillot. 
Les Anglaises have another mode which they 
call “ combinations,” and which consists of an 
under corset or a pantaloon and a skirt—all in 
one piece, and are either of white batiste, 
nainsook, or colored satin; and the writer 
winds up by, ‘* This is perhaps original, but 
really peu gracieu, and nothing equals our 
coquet linen ‘si joliment enrubannée et frou- 
froutante dedentelle.” °” 

This mixture of English and Americans, 
and the fact that they are ‘‘shocking’’ and 
“‘ bizarre,’ is very local in its naiveté, but 
nothing will ever persuade the writer or read- 
ers of the article that it is not the universal 
habit for Americans and English to dress as 
above described. The same writer gives the 
following as her idea of a “ goutée”™ in the 
country : On an unbleached linen cloth and in 
antique faience serve milk that is cool, but not 
iced; thinly cut bread, without the crust, 
lightly buttered, to be eaten with a salad of 
hard-boiled eggs hashed up fine with plenty 
of estragon. In champagne glasses currants 
and raspberries, covered with crystallized pow- 
dered sugar and powdered ice! This goutée 
is to be absorbed about tea time, say five 
o'clock, and would effectively destroy all and 
any remnants of digestive powers that belong 
to me now or at any earlier period of my 
checkered career—to say nothing of entirely 
spoiling any possible appetite for dinner except 
for those who resemble the ostrich or goat, 
although this latter would also finish up with a 
mouthful of table-cloth. 

















The drawing shows a game of croquet in 
Réjane’s garden at Hermequeville, and that 
lovely artist is to be seen on the right wearing 
a capote-bébé with volants of cream-colored 
lace falling over her mahogany hair ; the bow 
is black. She has a white chemisette with 
little piaits and buttercup spots; corsage of 
the same general tone and of stiff linen; 
flannel skirt, mauve in color, with two volants 
over the hips and matching in size the basque 
of the corsage, belt of black satin with long 
ends hanging down in front. The beautiful 
lady who is about to croquet the sulky little 
boy’s ball unless she does not hit her pretty 
little foot instead, has on a “ ravissant ” bolero 
of an entirely novel form in old-rose silk, having 
a border of cream-colored lace; the corsage i 
of black surah en bias. The boy is in a suit 
of white piqué with large very light blue 
collar, a costume which is all the rage at Trou- 
ville this year. 

On the pier we have somebody's darling 
wearing a corsage of Japanese silk, black and 
red mixed with gold, a belt of white leather 
and a skirt of white mousseline with polka 
dots. The capote-bébé is very similar to the 
one Réjane is wearing and is very popular at 
present. 

On the Buffle during the regatta at Havre 
the dame has on a costume white in color, 
covered with an application Louis xv. in 
cream-colored guipure. The corsage and 
border of the jupe is “ vieux rose croisillé.”’ 
What, under the sun, this last word means I 
have not the faintest idea; and as the artist, 
whom I suspect has invented it, is not in Paris 
and has not given me his present address, I 
hope-that you will be more fortunate than I, 
and, in any case, will accept my assurance 
that it must be very pretty, anyhow. 

Talking of Réjane’s hair reminds me that 
the proper tint for hair nowadays is chatain- 
dore, which is certainly a reddish tinge, though 
not so red as mahogany. It is quite curious 
that the English blond is not to be seen any 
more, and what is quite as curious is the length 
of time that red tints have been all the go. 
What shall we have next ? 

During the last years of the Empire women 
cultivated embonpoint, the short taille and the 
long skirts, and the fact that women did not 
lace tightly helped to make this popular. But 
after the war and with the change of mode 
the femme maigre became all the rage, and 
women simply starved themselves. To-day 
there is no doubt that slight women are more 
elegant than stout ones, and the grandes mai- 
sons de couture will not have any “ manne- 
quins” (the models who wear and show off 
the robes) who measure more than 45 centi- 
metres around the waist. I think I am safe 
to say that 45 centimetres is as near as possi- 
ble to 18 inches. So the poor things have to 
simply starve themselves if they have any ten- 
dency to taking on flesh. 

I have already made one trip to the sea- 
shore, and I am off this week for another, 
although in the last month we have only had 
four days without rain and only three or four 
fairly warm days. I can assure you that when 
it rains at the seaside here it is just as dismal 
as it is in America, if not more so. If you 
add cold weather to this your cup of bliss is 
overflowing. N’est-ce pas? Cornelius. 

Paris, 10 August, 1894. 

P. S.—Mrs. Cornelius tells me that every- 
body knows that ‘¢ croisiJlé” 


means a very 
small plaid. I’m so glad to know. 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 


MUSLIN GOWNS IN EARLY AUTUMN—A HINT 
AS TO CREPON—THE REIGN OF THE RO- 
SETTE 


Ate in the summer or early in the au- 
tumn, as it is now, the muslin and 
organdie gowns are still worn in the 

warm mornings. Made, as they are, over silk 


skirts and waists, they are really quite warm, 
and so exceedingly pretty do they look it is 
no wonder they are in fashion even when the 
weather is cooler. 

I saw last week two smart gowns of pale 
One was of a very thin crépon, 
The skirt was very wide 


heliotrope. 
made up over silk. 


sleeves, were of the crépon, ‘accordion-plaited 
and with entre-deux of the insertion. 

The other heliotrope gown was of pale silk, 
with overdress of sheerest white organdie. 
Down each seam was a band of Valenciennes 
insertion. A band of the insertion headed a 
tiny ruffle at the bottom of the skirt. The 
waist was made full and was laid in folds over 
the bust. 

I have noticed a great difference in the cré- 
pon gowns this year. Made of the same piece 
of goods, one will look rich and handsome, 
the other poor and lacking entirely style and 
smartness. The reason is, undoubtedly, that 
one is made over a silk lining, the other over 
a silesia or percale. 
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** DURING THE REGATTA” 


and full; the waist was trimmed with bands 
of white lace insertion ranning around instead 
of up and down, the last and widest strip just 
below the bust. The sleeves, which were 
noticeably large even in these days of large 
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Crépon needs the silk lining to give the 
proper richness and softness, and it is better to 
buy a cheaper grade of it and put the extra 
expense in silk lining. 

Advance styles for the winter are still 
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** SOMEBODY'S DARLING ON THE PIER’ 
(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


shown, but some revolution will be necessary 
before they can ever be possible. Sleeves 
larger than ever are threatened for even heavy 
cloth gowns, and skirts of enormous width are 
positively stated to be the only possible thing. 
Small arrangements of hair cloth, to be worn at 
the backs of the skirts, but disguised under 
other names, look strangely like bustles, and, 
indeed, there would be no way of wearing the 
yards of cloth required in the skirts without 
some such invention. 

Plain goods, excepting in tailor costumes, are 
evidently not to be in fashion. Plaids, checks 
and stripes are to have full sway. Striped 
materials are generally more becoming, so that 
no fault should be found with the edict in 
favor of them. Plaids, on the contrary, are 
becoming to very few women and are so con- 
spicuous that after a few weeks’ wear they are 
generally discarded in favor of a plainer and 
simpler pattern. 

The plaids this season are what are known 
as broken plaids, which means a plaid ground 
crossed by lines of different colors—not verita- 


ble Scotch tartans. They are used as yet more 
in lining than in entire gowns, and are ex- 
tremely effective in the Inverness capes, without 
which no woman can be happy or satisfied. 

The principal tendency of the new styles is 
toward breadth. Sleeves, trimming and revers 
all are wide, even the hats are to be wide and 
trimmed to have a still wider look. With 
smoothly parted hair and low broad hats many 
a woman will have to fall out of the race this 
winter, for in spite of the vaunted grace and 
natural style of American women, they need 
as much, if not more than other nations, in 
the way of artificial aids to accentuate their 
good points, and the stylish more than the 
artistic suits them the best. 

Silk and cotton crépes and crépons are much 
used for négligées. These garments are very 
dainty, but they are expensive luxuries, for 
they require so many yards of Jace and ribbon 
in their trimmings that no one who has not a 
Jong purse can affordthem. They are made 
apparently quite loose, but in reality are well 
fitted to the figure. They are quite guiltless 
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of bones or steels; they are exceedingly com- 
fortable. Jabots of lace down the fronts are 
now supplemented with bands of fur. The 
linings are of the softest and most expensive 
silks, and the garments are literally mines in 
which to sink money, for the more elaborate 
and costly the trimmings the smarter do these 
gowns look. 

Mackintoshes are not much worn just at 
present. The rough Inverness capes are of 
waterproof, and are all the protection needed 
for the summer storms. Nothing so good as 
the wool-finished mackintoshes has yet been 
produced. ‘They look smart and keep the 
wearer both dry and warm during the most 
severe rain or snowstorm. Too warm, indeed, 
for it is the great objection. to them that the 
rubber is so heating. With one of these 
mackintoshes and a hat without feathers or 
velvet trimming, a woman can look and feel 
‘smart,’ though the men of her acquaintance 
continue to bewail her helplessness during 
stormy weather. 

Rosettes of chiffon and tulle are one of the 
new fads, and are rapidly driving out the stift 
bows worn on the collars. They are more 
becoming, but far less durable, and after a few 
hours’ wear look bad. In the new shades of 
purple, green, or red they are quite fetching 
and make any gown a trifle fade look quite 
smart again. 

Long ribbon streamers are as much worn as 
ever, and are put on in most unexpected places 
on all gowns. I saw a yellow crepon the 
other day which had a long black satin bow on 
the front of the waist, from which fell long 
ends to the hem of the gown. Another pale 
green gown I saw at the same reception had a 
bow and streamers of white satin. This fash- 
ion of streamers is a dangerous one to become 
universal, for the women on whom such styles 
look well are few and far between. Older 
women, especially, do well to avoid ribbon 
belts and sashes. 

All the seams are to be marked by trim- 
mings of one sort or another, and from present 
indications braid is to be much used. For 
cloth costumes braid is capital, but on other 
goods it rarely looks well. I have not seen as 
yet any braiding, and the flat braids are the 
only ones, and these used to outline the seam 
on the skirts and to trim around the hem. 

The newest skirt patterns are extremely be- 
coming to the figure. They are difficult to 
make until the exact pattern is attained. One 
made right can easily be copied, and if the 
pattern be kept a mint of money may be saved, 
for this style of skirt can be made by a home 
dressmaker. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
BX THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 


CHAPTER III 
A FEW HINTS ON HYGIENE 


S‘I remarked at the beginning of this 
A work, health is the first condition of 
beauty, and women ought, therefore, 
to be most careful of their diet and general 
mode of life if they are desirous of preserving 
their bloom and fraicheur. In order to avoid 
the ailments and decrepitudes of old age, this 
final bankruptcy of womanly charms, one 
should never indulge in highly spiced food or 
fiery drinks. Alcohol especially has a dis- 
astrous effect on the health in general and on 
the complexion in particular. 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TL 


CaN 


“Do the 
Rest” 


“yourself as easily with a Kodak as 
with any other camera—an_ illus- 
trated manual, free with every Kodak, 
tells how in terms that the merest 
novice can understand; but if you 
prefer 


“You Press the Button, 
We do the Rest.” 


KODAKS EASTIIAN KODAK CO. 


$6.00 to $700. Rochester, N. Y, 
Send for Catalogue. 








Makes Handsome House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Evening Wear. 
Not Genuine unless stamped “ Fayetta ” 
on the Selvedge. 


Hilton, Hughes & Ca., 
Successors to A, T, Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
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rom tire to hub, from 
handle-bar to pedal. At 

ev step in the construc- 
“enef” 


Columbias 


the work is thoroughly tested by scientific 

experts, and any weakness of material de- 

veloped or imperfection of work detected 

causes that material or wee to be thrown 

ot 8 ee al Nn Bg at Removed from 304 = Ave. to 297 sth Ave, between 
The finished COLUMBIA is as nearly yoth and 31st Sts, 

right as lies within human power to build a ee ME 


bicycle, and we guarantee our wheels to be D E. Ec rT ' T i a Z 5 


absolutely free from imperfection in material, 
LATEST PERFUMES 


VIOLETTE 
« ROYALE, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
TZAREVNA 


These dainty Per- 
fumes appeal to re- 
fined tastes, and are 
all the vogue in Lon- 
don and Paris, 


STERN Bros. 
23d St. N.Y., 


and all leading deal- 
ers everywhere. 


on applicatiea 


DPBCIAL IiB>— 
Riding and Hunting Breeches 
and Box Driving Coats 
The only practical Breeches 
maker in this country 


Self-measurement card 





Catalogue free at our agencies or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. Imperial 


You have seen it advertised for man Hair Regenerator 
years, but_have you ever tried it?—If ; f 

not,—you do not know what an Ideal It is not a dye, but a coloring, clean, 
Complexion Powder is. healthful, efficient. It not only re 
stores the hair to a rich, beautiful color 
and lustre, but acts as a hair tonic also. 


POZZON vs Seven shades, from lightest ash blond 
to raven black. Made only by 
Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 
292 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by Druggists and Hair 
Dealers. 














besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing,sun-burn, wind-tan ,lessens perspiration, 
ete.; in factitisa mostdelicate and irable 
protection to the face during hot weather, 
It is Sold Everywhere. 
For sample, address 


.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.,’S Cocoa and Chocolate 
preparations are absolutely pure. Unlike those made by the 
Dutch process they contain no alkalies or other chemicals or 
dyes. 
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A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 18 SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD, 
a> ea 7 ALL READY FOR USE, NO MIXING. 


The Glub 
Gecktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKY, 
HOLLAND CIN, TOM CIN, 
VERMOUTH and YORK. 
For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 
For the Camping Party, 
For the Summer Hotel, 
For everywhere that a delicious Cocktail is a 
preciated. Try our YORK Cocktalii—made with- 


out any sweetening—dry and delicious. A sample 
40z. bottle sent to any address, prepaid, for 40c, 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Conn.; 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 
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This page shows models that may be useful for between-season costumes, Attention is called to the fact that there are three sets of two-view fashions given here. 
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» a atelier nt uted | 
Royal Italian to eg 
Covent Garden, London. 

It gives me great pleasure to testify to the 

ous effects of — . y= Sopa,” 

ng ore Majesty, 

of Germany, during his recent 
on. 


The headache and ind 


tio 
from Z 


I suffered before taking the 


ross appoesing tat ovening hon thaet bone 
even’ t not been 
for the aid o* ~our valuable remedy, 

LUIGI RAVELLI. 


Supplied by all Drugzgists. 
Refuse all Substitutes. 











REQUISITES, 
Clubs, Balls, Etc. 


Gol 


GOLF SUITS FOR 
LADIES anp GENTLEMEN. 


Slazenger & Sons, 


19 East Fifteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Great Western. 


FINEsT 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 








For particulars, prices, etc., address, 


Pleasant Valley Wine 








Company, 
RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. 
Beecham’s pills are for 


biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and_pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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(uB’ WHISKY 


The age and genuineness of THIS Whisky 
are guaranteed by the Excise Department of 
the Canadian Government by certificate over 
From the mo- 






the capsule of every bottle. 
ment of manufacture until this certificate is 
affixed the Whisky never leaves the custody 
of the Excise Officers. No other Govern- 
ment in the World provides for consumers 
this independent and absolute guarantee of 
purity and ripeness. “Canadian Club” 
Whisky is particularly adapted for medici- 
nal use. When not obtainable from local 
dealers we will gladly supply consumers direct 
upon application. 

A 5-ounce sample, with the usual Government 
guarantee, will be sent prepaid, by express, to 
any address in the United States on receipt of 
: 50c. in stamps. ; 
Distilled and Bottled by HIRAM WALKER & SONS (Limited), Walkerville, Canada. 


LONDON NEW YORK CHICACO, 
69 & 70 Mark LANE, E. C. 1282 BROADWAY. 223 & 224 Monapnock BLock. 








VINODE SALW 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) oa é 
BEST OF ALL trreicncr’tne‘soet heatthfat and beneficial barks and 
eros Known. 1ds digestion, res ores W e ssue, In- 
TONIC WINE 


duces sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
La grippe and mataria are conquered by it. 
Imported by ROCHE & CO.. 503 5th Ave. end 120 Broadway, New York. 
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A distinguished physician gave a sharp ahd 
salutary shock to Society some time ago by 
his startling exposures with regard to the prev- 
alence of heavy drinking among ladies of fash- 
ion, both in Europe and America. He stated 
that many women of all climes who were living 
idle lives had consulted him for nervous symp- 
toms which revealed a condition of alcoholism 
bordering on delirium tremens; but that al- 
cohol was not the only fashionable failing, as 
chloral, chlorodyne and morphine were taken 
in secrecy in boudoirs, and were adding to the 
maladies of modern life. 

It is a fact, incredible as it may appear, that 
women belonging to the highest circles of 
Society are slowly but surely becoming in- 
veterate tipplers; that many have recourse 
to “eye-openers’’ at 11 A. M., brandy and 
soda during the day, wine at dinner and 
‘¢ something hot *’ at bedtime, not to mention 
the post-prandial liqueurs, of which they par- 
take quite as freely as do men. The conse- 
quence of all this is a heightened color verging 
on salt rheum, inflamed eyes, headaches, ver- 
tigo, the loss of one’s fine tresses, the destruc- 
tion of the dental enamel and many other phys- 
ical and moral ailments, besides the loss of 
one’s own self-esteem as well as that of others. 

In order to be healthy and beautiful, women 
should make their habitual beverage of water 
into which a little fresh lemon juice has been 
mixed, and they should eat plenty of fruit at 
all seasons. Oranges are especially recom- 
mended, this fruit possessing, it appears, extra- 
ordinary virtue. The Marquise de Crequy, 
who died at the end of the last century at the 
age of ninety-eight, and who was still then a 
most attractive old lady with an apple-blossom 
complexion, an abundance of snow-white, 
silky hair, and all her teeth unimpaired, lived 
during the last forty years of her life almost ex- 
clusively on oranges. She was wont to eata 
dozen of them for her breakfast and the same 
number for luncheon and dinner, accompanied 
each time by a few thin slices of rye bread 
and ‘a bowl of chicken broth. 

Sobriety is one of the first conditions of 
health. Plenty of vegetables, chicken, eggs, 
milk and fruit, ought to be the almost invaria- 
ble diet of a pretty woman ; a diet from which 
fish, game, heavy butcher’s meat, condiments, 
pastry, liquors, pepper and vinegar, ought to 
be nearly entirely excluded. A good plan is 
to begin the day by drinking a large glass of 
orange juice upon awakening. It clears the 
liver of all impurities, refreshes the mouth, and 
gives one an appetite for breakfast. Late 
hours are very injurious. A woman ought to 
have at least eight hours’ sleep, and many being 
prevented by household cares from remaining 
in bed in the morning, midnight should always 
find them asleep. After a night spent in 
dancing one ought always to make up for it 
by sleeping a few hours during the following 
afternoon. 

Walking is the best of all exercises. 
Tennis, riding, rowing, are also good, of 
course, but not equal to walking, which pro- 
motes strength and suppleness in the different 
parts of the body simultaneously. Tight 
corsets are extremely detrimental to health and 
are often the cause of an ugly reddening of 
the nose, the heart being contracted by the 
objectional whalebone cuirass, the blood being 
forced to the face to the detriment of the rest 
of the system. Another point to which I 
especially desire to attract the attention of my 
readers is the reprehensible practice of dyeing 
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their hair when silvery threads begin to sparkle 
among their dark or blonde tresses. It is not 
only unwholesome, but shows a great lack of 
taste and of tact. God does well all that He 
does, and white hairs are certainly given to us 
in order to soften our countenances when age 
begins to harden our features. It is therefore 
a serious mistake to attempt any interference 
on this score.. If women who begin to have 
gray hair could be induced to see how much 
better they look with their silvered tresses than 
with dyed, dead-looking locks, there would be 
many more attractive faces in our drawing- 
rooms than is usually the case. 

When wrinkles begin to make their appear- 
ance and when the pink-and-white bloom of 
youth has fled, the features are, as I have said 
above, very apt to become hard and angular, 
and nothing tones down so well the marks left 
by the merciless hand of Time as do gray or 
white waves of hair prettily and daintily ar- 
ranged above the forehead. One of the pret- 
tiest noblewomen in Paris was snow-white at 
twenty-six years of age, and never consented 
to dye the superb masses of her long, silky 
hair. She well knows that nothing can offset 
her rose-leaf complexion and sapphire-blue 
eyes better than the snowy fringe which curls 
down to her delicately pencilled dark eye- 
brows. Talking of white hair reminds me of 
the legend attributing the snowy lock which 
every member of the ancient and noble family 
of Montmorency possesses, and which is the 
distinctive mark of their race, to the touch of 
Archangel Michael's finger. . Every Mont- 
morency is born with a broad streak of white 
hair above the brow, and the old legend says 
that a Sire de Montmorency to whom the 
Archangel appeared many centuries ago re- 
ceived this remarkable sign from a touch of 
the heavenly messenger’s finger, placed on his 
bowed head in blessing, and that the privileged 
noble transmitted it to all his descendants after 
him. 

In connection with the hygienic depart- 
ment, I may mention that, as far as woolen 
undergarments are concerned—and many 
delicate women are forced to wear them in 
winter, at any rate—hygiene daily affiliates 
itself more to beauty. Even the homeliness of 
the ‘*natural”’ gray is often ameliorated by 
white lace, while pink wool garments appear 
in ever-increasing proportions. There is some 
fascination about pink. Gray savors too much 
of virtuous unostentation and other unpleasant 
things, but pink is the color of youth and 
beauty and all things joyous. Very light and 
dainty combination underclothes are now made 
of soft pink all-wool Jersey, embroidered with 
pink silk, which are both elegant and com- 
fortable. It certainly is absolutely necessary 
for women to adopt in our cold climate some- 
thing warmer than silk or batiste underclothing, 
and our innate coquetterie makes us reluctant 
to wear anything that does not look and feel 
chic. We are only too happy to find that the 
ever-inventing French couturiers have solved 
the difficulty of our being both warmly and 
elegantly clad under our so fashionable tailor- 
made dresses. 

Nowadays it is by no means unusual for a 
woman to discard all petticoats, dressing her- 
self in a suit of “ combinations ’’ and wearing 
over these colored silk knickerbockers of enor- 
mous dimensions—these, with her dress, form- 
ing all her garments. Satin breeches, made 
like the knickerbockers of a man’s shooting 
suit, very wide and fully gathered into the waist- 
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band, are in great demand in Paris and Lon- 
don. In some cases these knickerbockers are 
lined with flannel ; in others they are made 
about two yards wide; then, again, they are 
of surah frilled with lace, or of satin, buckled 
beneath the knee. Thinking over the details 
of these underclothes one is tempted to recog- 
nize a strong measure of reason in their 
adoption ; they are certainly warmer than in- 
numerable petticoats ; they are infinitely more 
comfortable, and when frilled with lace and 
tied with ribbons they are just as decorative. 

Combination garments, uniting chemise, 
petticoat and knickerbockers, have become 
wonderfully popular and are exceedingly pretty 
when made in accordion-plaited, light-colored 
surah, or of shot silk trimmed with lace. 
Tweed knickerbockers are considered quite 
the thing abroad to wear with tailor-made 
walking costumes—a very wise precaution, 
indeed, for nothing can be more revolting to 
gaze upon than a white petticoat that has been 
worn on a muddy day, and no amount of care 
can prevent its bedraggled flounces from soil- 
ing the chaussure. 

A woman who wears knickerbockers and 
gaiters under her skirt for walking comes home 
in a trim condition very pleasant to see, and 
the fatigue of holding up a train and several 
petticoats, to keep them from dipping in the 
mud, having been spared her, she is gener- 
ally in a charming temper—a fact which 
enchants husbands and renders them great ad- 
vocates of the “ knickerbocker craze.” 

More and more, as time passes, the ridicu- 
lous and burdensome walking dresses of years 
gone by are disappearing. In Paris trains 
are now absolutely discarded for street wear, 
doctors having inaugurated a veritable crusade 
against these microbe-collecting, slovenly look- 
ing objects, which serve to spread contagious 
diseases by sweeping the unclean pavement 
rather than any other purpose. 





AS SEEN BY HIM 


Suppose I should date this letter from gay 
Paris, but I prefer to call it Paris the 
dull, Paris the melancholy, Paris the 

deserted, or anything else that implies utter 
desolation and boredom. I seem to be making 
a royal progress through deserted villages 
Paris is always a bit interesting. The streets, 
the cafés, the theatres—what there is left of 
them with rechauffe attractions this season—all 
amuse me a little. I am bored everywhere ; in 
fact, I would be utterly miserable if I were not 
bored. It is natural to me, and, besides, people 
always think more of a person who is bored 
than one who looks really interested in things 
around him. I have not to resort to this as a 
subterfuge, because I have never to resort to 
I was born bored. But, my dear 
young man, if you were not, cultivate it. If 
one cannot be the genuine thing, at least one 
can do much by cultivation. I know if I were 
to put my mind to it I should really enjoy 
being a Chinese mandarin or a South Sea 
Islander—taking the two extremes of clothing. 
I do not think, really, I could ever be an Esqui- 
maux, because they never take tubs and I 
believe in cleanliness and cold water. 

By the way, they are actually introducing 
bath-rooms in Paris houses, and one sees tubs 
airing occasionally in courtyards. I am de- 
lighted to think that Frenchmen of the middle 
class are at last awakening to the benefits of 
soap and water. It makes it so much more 




















agreeable to travel. I do not think they are 
doing this for the love of it, but only to be in 
opposition to the Germans, who as yet have 
very indistinct views on the subject. 

My last days in London were somewhat 
more cheerful than the first. I went to two of 
the clubs, dined out every night, went to the 
play, and then, before I left England, ran down 
into the country for a few days. I dined at 
the Savoy the Sunday night I wrote you last, 
and was quite amused at the jumble of Bohe- 
mianism Society and Americans to be found 
there. Itis considered quite the thing to go to 
the Savoy on Sunday night. The cuisine, of 
course, is not nearly as good as Delmonico’s 
and the prices are frightful. One never expects a 
good cuisine in a restaurant in London, except 
it be. distinctively a British ordinary with a 
soup gravy, the favorite salmon and green 
peas, and a cut from the joint afterward—nice, 
comfortable, heavy and middle-classed. 

I do not indulge in personalities, but I can- 
not help mentioning that I saw Mr. Ward 
McAllister dining also at the Savoy in com- 
pany with the Cravens, Mrs. Ronalds and Mrs. 
Bradley-Martin. I also saw the tenor, De 
Reszke, Madame Melba, one duchess, a dozen 
lords or so and afew correctly dressed Guards- 
men. Ihave seen the Prince of Wales several 
times, but I could detect very little difference 
between his attire and that of a well-dressed 
New Yorker, except that his garments did not 
fitas well. His coats are wrinkled in the back 
and they do not set as well as formerly. The 
fact is that the Prince is getting very stout, 
more and more like Henry vil. every day, 
and English tailors seem to have talent to fit 
only tall, lank sinewy Guardsmen. Short, 
stout persons cannot wear very loose, easy- 
fitting clothes. The changes in the fashions are 
very slight. 





SUMMER RESORTS 





MOUNT HOLYOKE 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


The Annex of this well-known house is now completed. 
Hereafter guests will be received by the day, week or 
month, 

Persons returning from the seashore will here find a rest- 
ing-place where perfect sanitary conditions, absolutely pure 
water, wholesome New England cookery, charming walks 
and drives, as well as its picturesque view of the Connecticut 
Valley —a view unsurpassed in America—can be enjoyed. 

Rates moderate. Telegraphic communication. Prospect 
House wagons meet all trains at Mt. Tom Station (Conn. 
River R. R.) 

For special information address Mrs. J. W. FRENCH, Mt 
Tom Station, Hampshire Co., Mass. 








‘* To be had at the Popular Shop.”” 
THE PROPER SORT 
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SMART TOWN HOUSES: 


New Pattern Books, including some fairly 

Inexpensive Lines of very Effective Designs 

and Colorings, now in readiness for 
Personal Inspection. 


Joseph P. McHugh & Co., 


W. 42d Street, at sth Avenue, 
New York. 
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‘© Wall Papers and the Liberty Art Fabrics— 
Carriage free to all Parts of the States.”’ 








AS THE EVENINGS LENGTHEN 


suggesting the longer evenings near at hand, the 
thoughts of those who linger in the mountains or by 
the sea naturally begin to turn cityward, and if ar- 
rangements for the coming season have not been 
completed, a question to be considered is the expense 
and care of an entire house, the lessened care of an 
apratment, or the entire freedom from care of life in 
a hotel. 

The Madison Avenue Hotel at Madison Avenue 
and Fifty-eighth Street, New York, offers the advan- 
tages of a quiet, comfortable home in a most acces- 
sible location, well-furnished rooms and an unex- 
celled cuisine. The proprietor, Mr. Horace M. 
Clark, is determined that the Madison Avenue shall 
hold its place in the front rank of the family hotels 
of the city. Rates upon application. 


(From Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular.) 





THE San Francisco Chronicle, in reviewing the awards 
granted atthe Midwinter Fair, says that *‘ the celebrated 
Veuve Clicquot champagne received the first premium, and 
that the same qualities which induced the judges to grant 
the award are what have made it famous throughout the 
civilized world since the beginning of this century. Veuve 
Clicquot is not sold on its past reputation merely, for every 
bottle sent out to-day is as thoroughly and carefully exam- 
ined and tested as at any period in the history of the great 
establishment. The distinguishing characteristics of the 
Veuve Clicquot are its purity, freshness, delicacy and body, 
with a bouquet remarkable for its daintiness. This wine is 
its own perpetual advertisement, as it is recommended by 
one patron to another, and never fails to justify the highest 
anticipations formed concerning it, and when it is once ad- 
mitted to the cellar and sideboard it is certain to maintain 
its supremacy. An important feature and substantial reason 
for the excellence of this wine is the fact that the fruit from 
which it is made is cultivated on the vast estates owned by 
the house of Veuve Clicquot.” 





MORNING NOON AND 
NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very 
centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a 
magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New Y ork 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22 ; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RAILROAD.” 


“Our Italy” 


REACHED VIA 


CALIFORNIA 


What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow the 
clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The only reliable cure, when not due to a 
constitutional humor, is CUTICURA SOAP. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. ® 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. PorTreR Drv@ 
AXD CuEM. CorP., Sole Props., Boston. 

* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 
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58 WEST asth STREET, N.Y. 

Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 

Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 

orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your whe 
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Our wonderful growth and 
‘4 constantly increasing business. 
is proof positive that our 


§ efforts to firnish ; 
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E. DICKINSON, 
General Manager. 


From Council Bluffs and Omaha, and enjoy the 


“WINTER OF OUR CONTENT." 


SEND FOR “‘ SIGHTS AND SCENES IN CALIFORNIA,” 


E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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WHAT THEY READ 


OUT OF STEP. BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 


He author deals with the question of 
{ heredity, particularly the transmission 
of moral weakness. The subject is a 
New England girl, Salome Gerry, who inherits 
from a maternal great-grandfather a laxity of 
moral principle, accompanied by a tropical love 
of self-indulgence which deadens her appreci- 
ation of the fact that falsehood and moral 
integrity are inimical. She goes to Florida 
to avert consumptive tendencies ; meets and 
loves Randolph Moore, whom she refuses to 
marry because she distrusts her own charac- 
ter; imagines, after returning home, that 
she cannot live without him and recalls him, 
only to find that, believing her decision irre- 
vocable, he has become engaged to Portia 
Nunally. After their meeting Moore is 
nearly killed by Walter Redd, her former 
lover. He is found by the Scudder family, 
his fiancée telegraphed for, and his head 
operated upon by Dr. Jennings, a Boston 
specialist. 
The two girls meeting at his bedside, 
Salome’s better nature urges her to retire in 
favor of Portia; but when Moore, semi- 
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PATERNAL GOOD WISHES 


Epwin: ‘* I’m surprised that your father consented to our marriage.”” 
ANGELINA: ‘* He said he did it to punish me for my folly.” 


convalescent, sends for a minister, the rever- 
end gentleman and Salome arrive together, 
while Portia is out walking, and, upon the 
impulse of the moment, she and Moore are 
married. Moore, being mentally irresponsi- 
ble on account of his injury, has no recollec- 
tion of this dishonorable action ; and, learning 
the truth several months later, realizes that 
Salome has lied to him in her subsequent ex- 
planation of the matter. The rest of their 
life together is a struggle between her better 
nature and inherited tendencies—between his 
passionate love and his disapproval of her in- 
born weakness. Portia eventually marries 
Dr. Jennings. Aside from the ethical inter- 
est, the local coloring in the story is excel- 
lent. Harper & Brothers. 


A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
SMITH 


BY CONSTANCE 


In this story is advanced the theory of un- 
compromising fidelity to duty. It tells in a 
natural and able manner of a woman loving 
one man, yet marrying another because of a 
promise given under pressure of circumstances. 
Whether it is worth while for two human 
beings to mar their all-too-brief lives here 
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below for a matter of abstract principle will 
always be a mooted question—human nature, 
as a rule, falls short of the author’s ideals— 
but the average reader will find no little in- 
terest in the complications of the position in 
which Dorothy Travers and Anthony Lyon 
are placed. The keeping of her plighted 
word in order to prevent Travers from going 
to the devil cannot be regarded as especially 
praiseworthy, and when, by so doing, she 
banishes all the light and happiness from her 
own life and that of a much better man than 
her husband, one is tempted to ask—cui 
bono? Harper and Brothers. 


Mr. William Allen Butler’s legal experi- 
ence has enabled him to make telling points 
against gambling, as a vice, in his book— 
Mrs. Limber’s Raffle (Appleton’s). Al- 
though the book appeared in 1876, its 
authorship has but recently been announced. 
We have a suspicion that Mr. Butler has suf- 
fered occasionally from the church fair com- 
plaint—it is hard to resist the importunities of 
a pretty girl—but be that as it may, his posi- 
tion—that raffles, under any disguise, are 
lotteries, and that lottery speculation is plain 
gambling—seems to be a proper one, the fact 
that such gambling is permitted for the benefit 
of charitable objects being no excuse for the 
practice itself. If his book should be pro- 
ductive of a reform movement in this direc- 
tion our young men will no longer feel 
obliged to calculate the relative chances of 
amusement between church fair tickets and a 
stack of blue chips. 


Format Dinners.—Of all our social con- 
trivances the formal dinner is probably the 
cause of more anxiety in the arrangement, of 
more weariness in the performance, and 
usually of less satisfaction in the retrospect 
than any other social function. However, 
the guests are selected, it lacks the spontaneity 
that gives intellectual zest to the chance din- 
ing together of friends.—Charles Dudley 
Warner, in the Golden House. 


Mr. Rusxin.—In The Critic of 25 August 
George Saintsbury presents a very able paper 
on Ruskin, which deserves to be read by 
those who care for a just but sympathetic 
sketch of the crotchety art critic whose 
intemperance of comment was so cleverly 
rebuked by Whistler. Mr. Ruskin has never 
before been so ably explained and so accu- 
rately described. Witness : ‘* He had perfect 
leisure, a considerable fortune, a wonderful 
literary faculty, an intense love for art. He 
was gifted by nature with what is the most 
fortunate gift for a man of genius, the most 
unfortunate for another, an entire freedom 
from the malady of self-criticism. It has 
never during his long career troubled Mr. 
Ruskin to bethink himself whether he knew 
what he was talking about, whether he was 
or was not talking nonsense, whether he was 
or was not contradicting flatly something that 
he had said before,”’ and again ** a crotcheteer 
with a tongue of gold ; an enthusiastic lover 
of art who systematically ignores some of the 
first laws of the artist ; a political economist 
who would bankrupt Eldorado and unsettle 
Sparta; a moralist who knows not the Mean- 
ing of fairness and a critic who does not know 
the meaning of balance, such is Mr. Rus- 
kin.’’ Mr. Saintsbury’s article would be of 
incalculable value to the art-lending libraries, 
and those classes for art reading where Ruskin 
is regarded usually as an artistic pope. 


The Macmillans announce for immediate 
publication Mr. William Winter’s Life of 
Edwin Booth, the edition to contain a new 
portrait of Booth as Hamlet, and also a new 
edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s well-known book 
on the Makers of Florence. It is in four 
volumes intended for separate distribution, a 
volume each being devoted to Dante, Savona- 
rola, The Castle Builders, The Piagnoni 


Painters. 


The first edition of Mad Sir Uchtred, the 
new novel by the author of The Raiders, was 
exhausted at the publishers’ on the day of 
issue. 


Tue Attantic for September contains a 
further installment of Mrs. Deland’s admira- 


ble serial, Philip and His Wife, and a story © 


by Kate Chopin (favorably known to Vogue 
readers) entitled Tante Cat’rinette. Other 
articles in more serious vein are The Relig- 
ion of Gatama Buddha, A Reading in the 
Letters of John Keats and The New Storm 
and Stress in Germany. .A story by Mrs. 
Catherwood and some reflections by Bradford 
Torrey also contribute to the interest of this 
issue of The Atlantic. 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN 


The recent success of Under the Red 
Robe has developed considerable interest as 
to the personality of the author of that vigor- 
ous novel, and literary journals have for some 
time been engaged in gratifying this justifiable 
curiosity. Mr. Weyman is described as being 


MR, STANLEY WEYMAN 


thirty-eight years, and slender, pale and near- 
sighted. It is something over ten years since 
his work was brought to the notice of the 
public. His novels include A Gentleman of 
France, Quentin Durward, The House of 
Wolf, The New Rector. The English Il- 
lustrated Magazine will print, during the 
year beginning with October next, a series of 
historical sketches by Mr. Weyman. A new 
novel by him, My Lady Rotha, is promised 
for this autumn, and it is said that he is at 
work on a new historical novel. 


THE STAGE 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
OF EAST INDIA. 


AN ORIGINAL PLAY 
BY PAUL M. POTTER 


Omething over a week ago Mr. Sothern 
faced an overflowing and most apprecia- 
tive house on the occasion of his first ap- 

pearance as Ralph Seton in Mr. Potter’s new 
play, The Victoria Cross. The little drama 
was created solely for the display of Mr. Soth- 
ern’s special talents and he fitted into it per- 
fectly. The play might be described as parlor 
melodrama for those who have a passion for 
classification. Although intrigue, military 
maneuvres, perilous plights and deeds of 
heroism abound, the carrying out of so much 
of all this devolves upon one character that 
the effect is dwarfed and tamed, and it is so 
manifestly an effort at hero exploitation that 
the rest of the cast seem rather like puppets. 
Ralph Seton is an exemplar of all the manly 
virtues and Mr. Sothern portrays him, with 
easy naturalness, being heroic, tender and 
benevolent by turns. The dialogue contains 
many clever lines and the situations, although 
many of them are adaptations, are effective 
incorporations. ‘The most has been made of 
the Oriental setting of the play and some 
charming stage effects are the result. To 
Mr. Potter, the playwright, it is suggested that 
he read the strictures made some years ago on 
Augustin Daly. The critics did not always 
treat that author-manager as saccharinely as 
they do now. 
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SOCIETY 


Ewrort.—Every possible sort of en- 
N tertainment has been crowded into 
this last week of the season, and 
the cottagers one and all proclaim that for 
many years Newport has not been so gay, or, 
rather, that there have been more elaborate 
entertainments than for many years past. 
Sir John and Lady Lister-Kaye are being 
greeted, after their long absence, with din- 
ners, balls, luncheons, picnics and jollities of 
all kinds. Mrs. Paran Stevens is to give 
them a luncheon followed by an entertain- 
ment in the open air, at which Hermann is 
to perform. Mr. J. J. Van Alen, whose 
guests they are, gave them a handsome dinner 
on Monday, and there is talk of hi; having a 
large ball at Wakehurst for them later on. 
Mrs. Mortimer Brooks gives also a ball, her 
first this season, on Thursday evening. On 
Monday Mrs. Robert Goelet gave a ball, 
which was delightful in every particular. 
Although it fell on the same night as the 
Casino dance the rooms were well filled. 

On Tuesday, 28 August, the ball given by 
Count Zichy and Count Hadik, at the New- 
port County Club-house came off and was a 
very brilliant affair. In the early part of the 
evening the Hungarian band played delight- 
fully on the veranda. The cotillon was led 
by Count Hadik, dancing with Mrs. Butler 
Duncan. There were about forty couples, 
and the favors, consisting principally of fans 
and flowers, were particularly pretty. Supper 
was served about midnight. Among the 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. George Barclay, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Astor, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
F. D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney War- 
ren, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Miss 
Fair, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Mr. 
Center Hitchcock, Mr. Thomas Cushing, 
Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Potter, Mr. Oliver Belmont, Baron Fallon, 
Mr. R. T. Wilson, Jr., Prince Lubeki, Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer and many 
others. A large ball was given at the Ocean 
House on Wednesday evening in honor of 
Governor Brown, of Rhode Island. Many 
of the cottagers were present. Thursday was 
the day selected for what proved to be the 
swellest affair of the season, the dinner-dance 
given by Count Castellane and Mr. Raoul 
Duval, at the Renaissance. There were two 
large tables, each one presided over by one of 
the hosts. The dancing began soon after 
dinner, and the cotillén, which shortly fol- 
lowed, was led by Count Castellane, dancing 
with Mrs. Wm. B. Travers, and was notice- 
able for its pretty favor figures. 

Mr, Ward McAllister has arrived from 
Europe, and his farm has already been used for 
a picnic given by Mrs. William B. Grosvenor. 
Some of the dinners given were by Mrs. 
Wm. Astor, Mrs. Schuyler Hamilton, Mrs. 
Wm. F. Burden, Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. George S. King, 
Mrs. S. F. Barger, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. 
Geo. Henry Warren, Mr. Perry Belmont; and 
many others, all on the most elaborate scale. 

The pleasure of the last week of the polo 
season was quite spoiled by a most unfortu- 


nate accident which happened to Mr. E. L. 








Winthrop, Jr., one of Newport’s best polo 
players. He was riding fast and playing hard, 
when his pony made a misstep, stumbled and 
threw the rider. In such accidents one 
never knows how serious the result may be. 
The game was stopped and the spectators all 
left the grounds, which means the end of 
the polo season. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Astor sailed in the 
Nourmahal, to join Dr. and Mrs. Seward 
Webb at their camp in the Adirondacks. 
They will spend October at their lovely place 
at Rhinebeck on the Hudson. Mr. Wood- 
bury Kane has given an order to the Her- 
reshofts for a small steam yacht. Mr.R.N. 
Ellis has also ordered from the same firm a 
fine keel boat, and Mr. Wm. Butler Duncan, 
Jr., a steam launch. 

The steam yacht Sapphire, and schooner 
yachts Sea-Fox, Coronet and Quick-step, 
with parties on board, arrived in Newport last 
week, 


Bar Harsor.—It is becoming almost too 
cold for summer visitors, the open wood fires 
feel very comfortable and the young people 
are not so prone to wander among the rocks 
or to take excursions on the water as they were 
a few weeks ago. The hops at the Kebo 
Valley and Malvern have been well attended, 
and one young woman informed me at the 
latter on Monday evening that she had to 
dance to keep warm. Among some of the 
numerous dancers there I noticed quite a 
crowd of Philadelphians—the Misses Coles, 
Mr. Barton Willing, Mr. Edgar Scott and 
Mr. Hugh Scott. Also dancing were Miss 
Van Renssalaer, Miss Hall, Miss Stokes 
and her sister, Miss Madeline Knowlton, 
Miss Julia Grant, Mr. George Vanderbilt, 
and a host of others from New York. ‘The 
dinners have not been so numerous, although 
there have been several handsome ones, nota- 
bly those of Mr. Thomas Stokes, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Wadsworth, who entertained in honor 
of her son, Mr. Clarence Wadsworth. Among 
her guests were Miss Mary Vibbert, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr. Vibbert, of Trinity Chapel ; 
Miss Julia Grant, Mr. Henry Chauncey, 
Miss Dimock, Mr. Honori Palmer, Miss 
Johnson, Miss Ruth Lawrence, Mr. Hall, 
and Dr. Morgan. . One of the handsomest 
luncheon parties of the season was given by 
Mrs. Dimock at the Kebo Valley Club-house. 
Mrs. Dimock is a sister-in-law of ex-Secre- 
tary Whitney. Mrs. Keyser, of Baltimore, 
gave a beautiful dinner of sixteen at the Little 
Lookout Cottage on last Wednesday, which 
was most enjoyable. Golf has been quite 
the thing since the cool weather set in, and 
all the players are most enthusiastic. Among 
the best women players are Miss Hall, sister 
of Mr. Valentine Hall, the tennis player ; Miss 
Tolfree, Miss Stokes, Miss Louise Garland 
and Miss Sturgis, the beauty of the season, 
from Philadelphia. Their picturesque cos- 
tumes add very much to the scene, as the 
links are laid out in such a charmingly pretty 
spot. General and Mrs. Schofield have left 
for Canada. . 

Hon. Estanislo Zeballos, the Argentine 
Republic Minister, is at the Louisburg with his 
wife. Mr. Henry Somers Somerset, son of 
Lady Somerset, with his friend Mr. Arthur 
Hungerford Pollen, have been making a 
short stay here, but have now left for the 
Adirondacks. The weekly receptions at the 
Mount Desert Canoe Club have been pretty 
well attended. 


Lrenox.—The dinners this week have been 
far gayer and more numerous. The season 
—at least, what is considered the gay season— 
is about to begin, and every one is looking 
forward with anxious anticipitation for what 
is to come in the way of fun. Mr. Peter 
Moller gave a pretty dinner on the 31st for 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hyde. Covers were 
laid for ten only, and among some of those 
asked were Mr. James L. Barclay, Mrs. Val- 
entine Blacque. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Tappan also gave a pleasant dinner, as did 
Mrs. Wm. Douglas Sloane on Wednesday 
night for General Horace Porter. Miss 
Delafield gave a large party on the same 
day, to which nearly all the Lenox cottagers 


were asked. During the month there will 
be a tennis tournament on the courts of the 
Lenox Club. Goodbody and Larned are 
expected to contest. We also hear of a 
flower show to take place some time soon. 
There have been many prominent arrivals 
during the week. 


SouTHAMPTON.—Friday last a minuet was 
danced at the Meadow Club as the distin- 
guishing feature of a bal poudré, following 
several dinners at the club, the largest of 
which was one given for her daughter by 
Mrs. Geo. Clark to members of the younger 
set. The minuet was made effective by cos- 
tumes of gay figured stuff with large paniers, 
as in Dresden china figures. About thirty 
participated, among them were Miss Lulu 
Robb, Miss Henderson, Miss Beatrice Hen- 
derson, Mrs. Henry Trevor, Miss Caroline 
Lee, Miss Julia Clark, Miss Agostini, Miss 
Barnes, Miss Priscilla Barnes, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bradhurst, Miss Catherine Leonard, Miss 
Gertrude Barclay, Miss Cole, Miss Ingraham, 
Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Frances Howland, 
Miss Lake and Miss Laura Day, Messrs. 
Sherman and Henry Day, Ogden Harrison, 
James Barclay, Nathan Lord, William and 
Frank Stewart, William Duane, Harold Van 
Renssalaer, Arthur Townsend, Henry Barney 
and Rossiter Betts. 

On Saturday, 1 September, the first meet 
of the season was held at Mr. J. G. K. Du- 
er’s, the pack being Mr. P. F. Collier’s Mon- 
mouth County hounds. The run was about 
fifteen miles. This hunt will continue 
through September. The meets as arranged 
are, 6 September, Mr. Soley’s, Shinnecock 
Hills; 8 September, Mr. Barclay’s, South- 
ampton ; 10 September, Mr. C. S. Brown's, 
Shinnecock Hills. 

On Saturday, 8 September, an amateur 
vaudeville performance is to be given at the 
Meadow Club. 

ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Edith White to Mr. Richard Norton. Miss 
White is a daughter of Professor John W, White, 
of Harvard University. Mr. Norton is a son of 
Professor Charles Elliott Norton, 

Miss Annie Langdon to Mr. J. Howard Town- 
send, Miss Langdon is a sister of Mrs. Royal Pheips 
Carroll, known as the beautiful Miss Marion 
Langdon, ang a daughter of Mrs. Philip Schuyler. 


OBITUARY 


Lieutenant William Henn, R.N., died at his resi- 
dence in Kyldysart, Ireland, on 1 September. 
Among the several challengers for the América’s 
cup none made himself more deservedly popular 
than this genial yachtsman. He accepted his defeat 
like a man, and had nocomplaints to make, but, on 
the contrary, on the evening after the race, when 
the yachtsmen assembled at the club-house in force, 
none were more jovial and none sang a better song 
than he. Bless his honest old heart and soul! His 
place will not easily be filled and we shall greatly 
miss his visits to New York, which were so fre- 
quent. 


HOLE AND TEE 


Olf has taken a strong hold in Austra- 

( lia, where men of all ages are en- 

thusiastic players. Ladies also are 

very much given to the game. The Mel- 

bourne Club now numbers 223 members and 

106 lady associates. Clubs are also estab- 
lished at Geelong and Adelaide. 


Essex Country.—The list of members of 
this club numbers 219. Mr. R. C. Hooper 
is Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
with Messrs. T. Dennie Boardman, Mr. 
Dudley L. Pickman, Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., Mr. W. B. Thomas and Mr. 


Gordon Dexter as members. Mr. H. W. 
Cunningham is Secretary and Treasurer. 
Committees are as follows : House—Mr. T. 


Dennie Boardman, Mr. Gordon Prince and 
Mr. Gerald Wyman. Grounds—Mr. Gordon 
Dexter, Mr. C. E. Cotting and Mr. Samuel 
Knight. Extertainment—Mr T., Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., Mr. W. B. Thomas, Mr. F. 
L. Higginson, Mr. T. J. Coolidge, Mr. 
Allen Curtis, Mr. G. N. Black and Mr. A. 
B. Silsbee. Golf—Mr. W.B. Thomas, Mr. 
C. J. Morse, Mr. J. W. Merrill, Mr. W. L. 
Putnam and Mr. Joseph Sargent. Tennis— 
Mr. C. S. Hanks, Mr. D. L. Pickman, Mr. 
H. W. Cunningham, Mr. E. W. Grew, 
Mr. Q A. Shaw, Jr. and Mr. W. E. Rus- 
sell. Baseball—Mr. C. S. Hanks, Mr. H. 


L. Ayer, Mr. F. M. Stanwood and Mr. John 
Warren. The club was incorporated on Jan- 
uary 5, 1893. 


YONKERS.—The record of this club has been 
lowered by an English member, L. B, Stoddart, of 
Hoylake (Liverpool), who holed the double journey 
in 90. He had only played on the links once before 
this performance. 

The St. Andrew's championship contest promises 
well, notwithstanding the competition with the 
Newport Ciub. Nearly all the best clubs in the 
country are sending players, including Chicago, 
with probably McDonald and Stirling, and the Bos- 
ton clubs, 

St. Andrew's are also making several entries for 
the Newport championship, including Stoddart, 
Teneycke, Hodgman and Upham, and the first 
named is a good deal fancied for the event. 

Tucker, a professional, who has been at South- 
ampton during the season, commenced an engage- 
ment with the St, Andrew's Club on 1 September, 

GOLF AND Po tttics.—Mr,. A, J. Balfour, M.P., 
the leader of the English Tory Party in the House 
of Commons, is not the only political golfer in Eng- 
land, A son of his great rival, Mr, Herbert Glad- 
stone, M.P., has won a prize at Chester with a 
good score of go 

SHINNECOCK HILLS.— The season challenge cup 
(Mead Cup) has been won finally by Mr. J. F. 
Grav, there being seven wins to his credit and only 
six more contest days remaining. The last contest, 
Saturday, 1 September, resulted : 
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Attested by J.F.G. C.W.B, W.S.R. C.L.A.A.L,.M, 

Holes 1 5 6 7 7 7 
2 4 4 7 6 5 
3 6 5 7 5 5 
4 6 + 3 8 4 
5 5 6 5 4 4 
6 5 6 5 5 4 
7 6 6 & 7 7 
8 3 5 3 5 4 
9 6 7 9 5 6 
10 5 6 5 5 5 
11 5 4 6 5 3 
12 5 5 5 4 5 
Total 61 64 70 66 59 


The women's challenge cup (Morton Cup) was 
played for on Saturday, 1 September, with these 
scores : 


Mrs. Arthur Miss M®T, Mrs. C. §. Brown. 
Turaure Harrison, 
Holes Score - Holes Score Holes Score 
1 3 1 6 1 5 
2 6 2 7 2 6 
3 8 3 6 3 8 
4 9 + 8 + 10 
5 6 5 7 5 8 
6 6 6 6 6 5 
7 5 7 7 7 6 
8 6 8 5 8 5 
9 5 9 5 9 6 
5§ 57 59 
ACCURACY IN SCORING.—One of the most imjor- 


tant considerations in a successful golf club is the 
means of correctly keeping scores. The following 
item is from Golf, 17 August, "94: 

Recently a young player returned a record score 
of 67 for the Braids, but on this being challenged 
his partner stated that the player had marked both 
cards, he himself being quite a novice at the game. 
One hole, the Rockies, was done in 3, and yet the 
player had lost his ball. But it appears he put 
down another at the place where the bali d‘tap- 
peared and gave himself no penalty! It is evidently 
very precarious always to take a record from the 
score in a private match unless the card is we!! au- 
thenticated by a player who knows the rule* and 
the penalties. Many golfers urge that a frcord 
ought to be made in a proper club competitio" and 
authenticated in due form by the secretary of tome 
responsible party. P 


BOOKS RECRIVED 


A Scarlet Poppy and Other Stories, by H 4rviet 
Prescott Spofford: Harper & Brothers. iicab 
Clarke, by A, Conan Doyle: Harper & Bro€vers. 
The Fur-Seal’s Tooth, by Kirk Munroe: Haryer & 
Brothérs. In Old New York, by Janvier: Marper 
& Brothers. Timar’s Two Worlds, by urus 
Jokai: D, Appleton & Co. The Minxm®™, by 
Hall Caine: D. Appleton & Co.; Dr. Janet 07 Har- 
ley Street by Arabella Kenealy: D. Appleton “% Co. 
The purple Light of Love, by Henry Goel} Mc- 
Vickar: D. Appleton & Co. A Bundle of L&e, by 
John Oliver Hobbes: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. # 


THE PLAY HOUSES 
Abbey’s—The Devil's Deputy. 


Academy of Music—Shenandoah. ’ 
American—Gentleman Jack. ‘ 
Broadway—Dr, Syntax. °, 
Bijou—Miss Innocence Abroad. Z 
Casino—The Little Trooper. my 
Daly’s—A Night Of % 
Empire—Charley’s Aunt. o 
Garden Theatre—1492. % 
Lyceum—The Victoria Cross. 

Madison Square Garden—Hagenbeck's * rained 


Animals. 
Star— The Cross Roads of Life. Y 
Fifth Ave. Theatre—Humpty Dumpty Up 
Fourteenth St. Theatre—Coon Hollow. 
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SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 
Correspondence invited. 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 
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Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 
pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 


Filton, Hughes & Co., 
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The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and roth Streets. 
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